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portrait." * This is capital caricature. You could scarcely see
Ms face for hair, from which his dark eyes peered out; and he
had very few grey hairs even at seventy. His powers of
endurance were wonderful. Bear in mind that the feats per-
formed by Mm, selected by us at random, were clone when he
was over sixty, under the burning sun of Sind or the Dekhan.
" At Poona I knocked off fifty-four miles in the heat.... I
shall make a ride of forty-two miles after sundown to-night,
which will make fifty-five miles for my day." Mtat. 62. " Came
here last night very tired after a seventy-mile ride, but wrote
my despatch before lying down. I rode from daybreak to clay-
break, and falling asleep on my horse, I was awoke by his
stopping." JEt 63. "Ihave been on horseback from four in the
morning till two in the afternoon; slept thirteen hours without
turning a hair .... Our march of twenty-two miles ended at
midday; I then slept under a tree, waiting baggage, and had
breakfast at 2 p.m. Up at four; rode ten miles; breakfast at
seven ; write, write, write till five, when horse waits for me to re-
view two regiments." JSt. 68. " In 1845 I rode a cainel seventy-
five miles without a halt, and I was fifteen hours a day on horse-
back for five days, with a flux upon me, in Kohat." In a wild
devil-may-care letter which he writes to his mother, when a
young man, he paints himself black enough: " Abusing the army,
pulling off my breeches, cursing creditors, and putting out the
candle, all in a minute, I jumped into bed and lay there blas-
pheming, praying, and perspiring for two hours until sleep came."
And, again, he says, " Now for a dose of opium,3' a small one we
presume, and not De Quincey's daily ration of 8000 drops of
laudanum. But he left all these habits behind Mm in England

* In this connection the following, told us by an officer of the Eoyal
Engineers, himself an excellent painter and connoisseur of the fine arts, has
an amusing incident. This officer had a havildar who was long with Sir
Charles Napier, and who almost worshipped him; and on seeing a very fine
painting of Sir Charles he naturally thought it would gratify the havildar to
have a look at the likeness of his old master. So he sent it to him, without
telling him who it was. The havildar, failing to see in it the resemblance
to anything human, asked on returning it, "Is that the picture of a cat?"
The likeness was a fine one, but the havildar, a most intelligent native,
had failed to perceive it! Mouse or mouser, no one, we may be sure, would
have listened to this story with greater relish than Sir Charles Napier
himself.